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not control their lives, they only feel They are starved for
strong impressions, they desire neither happiness nor despair,
they desire only to have the awareness of existing. And any
suffering is a good medium for experiencing the limits of
existence. I suffer, therefore I am. I surmount pain, therefore
I shall be. He who accepts everything drifts toward God.
Whoever resists the current, drifts away from God. "He
who seeks to save his life will lose it, and he who will lose his
life for My sake will gain it"
The novel is nothing but a succession of disasters, each of
them foreseen by the sensitive characters, and none is delib-
erately rejected. Dostoevsky's heroes strive only for that
which will destroy them. Prince Myshkin, the "absolutely
good man,7' has just arrived at General Epanchin's. He has
hardly been introduced to the family when he meddles in all
the intrigues. He interferes in what does not concern him,
although by doing so he exposes himself to unpleasantness
and danger. When he sees Nastasia Philipovna's melancholy
face in a photograph, he decides to marry this great sinner.
Yet he realizes that this desire is absurd. He fights the brutal
and sinister Rogozhin for possession of the young woman,
and when he gives her up, he knows very well that he is
sending her to her death* Nastasia Philipovna marries Rogo-
zhin because it is the greatest error she can commit, and
Rogozhin kills her because he knows that he will regret this
deed all his life. The murderer and the absolutely good man
are reconciled by the side of the dead woman because they
feel that they have at last accomplished the inevitable.
"Rogozhin was uttering some incoherent words. . . .
Then the prince held out a trembling hand to him, gently
touched his head, and caressed his hair and cheeks. That was
all he could do."